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GRADUATES GO INTO 
DARKEST INDUSTRIES 


Find Labor Conditions Bad; Com- 
pany Spies Watch Workers; 
Work Intermittent 


\ 


Last November five recent graduates 
from eastern colleges and universities be- 
gan work, under assumed names, in the 
cotton and woolen mills of Passaic, New 
Jersey. This purpose was to find out with 
actual, first-hand experience, the working 
conditions, the social surroudings of work- 
ers in what has been considered the black 
spot in American industry. 

The students were: Justine W. Wise, 
daughter of Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Co- 
lumbia ’24; Miss Bertha Paret, daughter 
of Bishop William Paret of Maryland, Vas- 
sar ’24; Miss Elsa Allen, Brookwood Labor 
College ’23; Roland Gibson, Dartmouth ’24 
and Martin Beardsley, Brookwood ’23. 

They assert that there is a blacklist in 
force in the woolen mills of New Jersey 
mill town. Employees are under observa- 
tion by company spies. Discharges are 
made without notice and work is intermit- 
tent and uncertain. 

(Continued on page 3, col. 2) 
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Many Find Fault 
With Football 


While ambitious juniors, sophomores and 
freshmen are putting on their football uni- 
forms for spring practice, severe criticisms 
are heard of the favorite collegiate game. 

OHIO STATE—Said Professor E. G. 
Mahin of Purdue University at the annual 
dinner of the Ohio College Association: 
“The only practicable solution for this mo- 
mentous problem of higher education is to 
be found in the absolute divorcement of 
the college from this enterprise of inter- 
collegiate athletics.” 

“The few outstanding successful coaches 
demand and receive salaries that are ab- 
surdly out of proportion to those paid real 
teaching and research geniuses in the 
scientific and research fields. Under these 
circumstances, it remains for the college 
that can obtain large athletic funds to get 
and to keep these coaches, and it is these 
schools that are, in the long run, able to 
win high places in the championship tables. 

“We should not blame our players too 
much for this condition. They are but the 
victim of the system which we permit and 


encourage. 
(Continued on Page 3, Column 1) 


Students Resent Fordized Education 


Call Upon Student Leaders To Lay Aside Petty 
Tasks and Install Honors Course 


Students are becoming interested in the 
Honors Course and look to it as a remedy 
for the present standardization of the stu- 
dents’ thinking. In recent weeks, student 
publications in the east and the west have 
strongly recommended it. The Honors plan 
has been discussed at length in the New 
Student of March 21. It is designed for 
juniors and seniors of ability and resem- 
bles the tutorial system at Oxford. 

“Believing that the mental insipidity of 
the average student is due more the stand- 
ard of mediocrity fostered by the colleges 
than to the natural placidity of the student, 
we strongly advocate such a system as 
Swartmore* has had in successful operation 
for the past three years as a possible an- 
titoxin for the prevailing stupefaction of 
the coliegiate,”’ says the University of Dela- 
ware Review. 

The Review believes that the Honors 
Course, which throws the responsibility for 
initiative upon the student, will counteract 
the present Fordizing educational process. 

“There is something more to education 
than mere exposure to a bookish environ- 
ment. Almost anyone can spend four years 
in a college and receive a cultural sun- 
burning. But this academical tan is mean- 
ingless. These aesthetic freckles are shal- 


* A coming magazine section of The New 
Student will contain an article on the 
Honors Course by Dr. Frank Aydelotte of 
Swarthmore. 


low and all alike. The results are standard- 
ized. In the average group of college stu- 
dents there are no more indications of in- 
dividuality than there are in a carload of 
cold buckwheat cakes. Observe how they 
(the students, not the cakes) dress alike, 
swear alike, dance alike, talk alike, pet a 
lot—alike. If they think at all, their 
thoughts run on like a page from Sinclair 
Lewis’s Babbit. 

“The colleges have become glorified tem- 
ples of efficiency, where the priests flap 
their arms and screech out the supremeness 
of the System, and where the white-faced, 
the red-faced, the two-faced, and adolescent 
America, sophisticated and _ be-pimpled, 
salaam to a card-index. 

“Academic freedom, such ag is possible 
under the Honors Course, might bring to 
some the realization that the adding ma- 
chine is as deadly as the machine gun.” 

The Hamline Oracle, Hamline College, 
Minnesota, thows out a challenge to the 


student council. It suggest that the govern- 


ing body put away childish things and 
tackle a real problem, the instituting of 
the honors course at Hamlin. 

The editorial ends in this pessimistic 
note: 

“Here is a chance for the student senate 
to really do something. It is a great task 
and worth all of the candle. This wor- 
shipped organization can study the plans 
now in existence, amend them to suit Ham- 

(Continued on Page 4, Column 2) 
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MANY CENSURE DEAN 
IN ‘BEANPOT’ AFFAIR 


Letters of Congratulation Sent to 
Students Who Laughed at 
Military Drill 


While Dean Everett W. Lord of the 
School of Business Administration, Boston 
University, has successfully gagged stu- 
dent criticism of the R. O. T. C. in the 
student publication, he has been unable to 
suppress letters from editors from churches, 
clubs and from private individuals. Let- 
ters of congratulations to ex-editor Hen- 
rietta Perkins and condemnation of Dean 
Lord’s stand have poured in from all direc- 
tions. 

Miss Perkins, who, with associate editor 
J. Edward Allen, assumes full responsibil- 
ity for the R. O. T. C. issue, has received 
many letters of commendation. 

From the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches and Religious Organizations 
comes the following message; “You may 
have disregarded the rules of tact, but for 
those who are out to crush war and the war 
spirit, your efforts were appreciated and 
we applaud your spirit.” 

Alice Stone Blackwell, author and jour- 
nalist, for many years a trustee of Boston 
University, declared that she did not know 
that compulsory military training existed 
at Boston University. “It do not see that 
it is a necessary corollary for business 
training,” she added. 


From Editors 


H. T. Swanson, editor of College Humor, 
Max Brammer, editor of The Vagabond, 
University of Indiana, and Edward Keat- 
ing, editor of Labor, a national weekly 
owned by the railway brotherhoods, sent 
letters of congratulation to the deposed 
Beanpot editor. 

Wrote Dr. Mary R. Lakeman of the state 
department of health: 

“T want to say to you that a few at least 
among our graduates look with great dis- 
favor upon your requested resignation, be- 
cause of having taken a stand for peace 
in the world. JI presume you are well 
aware that the acting president of the 
University, Bishop Anderson, is an avowed 
pacifist, speaking publicly for peace. 

Scorching criticism was unsparingly 
dealt the Dean, in letters both to him and 
to the Boston University News. One let- 
ter, from the college of Business Adminis- 
tration itself, said, “May I take this op- 
portunity to remind you of what happened 
at Clark University a few years ago when 
the president of that institution banned a 
liberal lecturer from the college halls and 
forbade student utterances which were 
against his opinion? The result was an 
exodus of students and faculty. That col- 
lege lost some of the best teachers in the 
country and the student body was reduced 
to one third of its former number.” 

One student from the’ College of Liberal 
Arts suggests, (1) That the News open 

(Continued on Page 4, Column 1) 
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“No Man’s Thinking is Better than 
His Information.” 
—Dartmouth Student Report 


ODAY the outside activities of the 
college overshadow and run counter 
to the intellectual life. Athletics, 
in large measure professional in its 
methods and organizations, fills a larger 
place in the eyes of students and even of 
the public than any other one interest. 
To recognize onee more that a liberal 
education does not consist in imparting 
knowledge but in training the habits and 
powers of the mind must be the beginning 
of any freshening of our school system. 
Schools and colleges of today pretend to 
do far more than they actually accomplish, 
partly because of competition for numbers. 
The one sure way of progress is to follow 
the path of intellectual sincerity and to go 
only so far and so fast as we can go with 
certainty. The real indictment of present- 
day conditions is their insincerity. When 
the high school sends to the college stu- 
dents who cannot write their own language 
with precision and who lack the elemen- 
tary training which makes for clear think- 
ing, it does violence to that ideal of intel- 
lectual sincerity for which the school was 
established. The college which accepts 
such students and then submerges its own 
intellectual force in a flood of outside ac- 
tivities has forfeited some of its ideals. 
No course of study is likely to be friutful 
if it pretends to do something that it does 
not and cannot accomplish. 


O scholar in the undergraduate life 
of one of our universities or col- 
leges would expect to receive the 
recognition or appreciation given 
to a successful football player. A dozen 
new activities call for the time and energy 
of the students. The college is no longer 
distinctively an intellectual agency. 

No reasonable man will object to the 
employment of these activities—for ex- 
ample, athletics—in their due perspective. 
But when they are allowed to dominate the 
intellectual life of the colleges they be- 
come abuses. The paid coach ,the profes- 
sional organization of college athletics, the 
demoralization of students by participation 
in the use of extravagant sums of money, 
constitutes a reproach to American col- 
leges and to those who govern them. 

—From the annual report of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 
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At this distance it would perhaps be 
rash to jump to conclusions in the case of 
Miss Henriette Perkins, student editor of 
Boston University’s Bean Pot, who has 
been removed from her job by the univer- 
sity authorities . . One of the specific 
charges against her was the fact that she 
referred to the institution as “Babbitt Uni- 
versity.” Now one cannot help thinking 
that if any institution really deserved to 
be called Babbitt University, one of the 
first things it would do would be to remove 
a student editor who referred to it as Bab- 
bitt University. 

—New York World. 


No Monkey Business 
At U. of North Carolina 


Lest he mention the possibility of human 
evolution from apedom, the officials of the 
University of North Carolina terminated 
arrangements for lectures which were to be 
given by Dr. Wolfgang Koehler, University 
of Berlin professor. 

Dr. Koehler has come to this country to 
give his world-famed course of lectures on 
anthropoid apes. He is an authority on 
the life and habit of apes. The withdrawal 
of the invitation to speak at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina puzzles him greatly. 
He declared that he cannot understand how 
the fear that he mention evolution should 
posses the officials in an age when no 
natural science can be explained without 
resource to some phase of the evolutionary 
theory. 

While Dr. Koehler was considering the 
North Carolina invitation, a bill to make 
the teaching of evolution illegal in North 
Carolina was barely defeated, the president 
of the university having publicly spoken in 
opposition to the bill. The close vote on 
the bill and the strong sentiment aroused 
in its favor led to the decision to termi- 
nate the arrangements for the series of 
lectures. 


Dr. Koehler has been lecturing at Clark 
University: he will lecture at Princeton, 
Columbia University and Harvard. Next 
summer he will lecture at the University 
of California, the first state university 
that has yet made arrangements to have 
its students hear him. A proposal to have 
him lecture at the University of Tennessee 
as vetoed by the administration of that col- 
lege. 

“The State University must play poli- 
tics,” commented Professor Carl Murchison 
of Clark University. ‘This prejudice 
against evolutionary doctrines certainly is 
not had by a college, which has a most 
liberal faculty and a president who ob- 
tained his Ph. D. in psychology at Clark 
under G. Stanley Hall.’ ” 


that time The Windmill hopes he will have 
persuaded his more conservative colleagues 
to print a weekly financial page. Since 
educational values fluctuate, it will be nec- 
essary to print weekly quotations, as of 
the stock market. 


Spend your vacation—don’t wast it! 
National Student Forum Summer 
Conference, Woodstock, N. Y. 
June 15—Sept. 15 
For free booklet, scholarships and 
particulars write Camp Secretary, 

National Student Forum, ; 
_ 2929 Broadway, New York City 
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WIND-MILL 


According to a report made public by 
Dean Lord of the Boston University Col- 
lege of Business Administration, the cash 
value of a college education is $72,000. 
Dr. Lord found that the average total earn- 
ing of three-types of men by the time they 
had reached the age of sixty were as fol- 
lows; untrained men, $45,000; high school 
graduates, $78,000; college graduates, 
$150,000. Therefore the difference in value 
between a high school education and a 
college education is $72,000. 


At current prices for iron, lime and sul- 
phur, The Windmill estimates that, as kan- 
onen delicatessen for the next war, the 
cash value of a R. O. T. C. student weigh- 
ing 150 pounds is 98 cents. Had this same 
student not enjoyed the muscle building 
benefits of military training he would only 
be worth 96 cents. 


From Oxford, home of lost causes, comes 
the report of a reform movement that 
causes earlier Oxford movements to pale in 
comparison. A group of reformers have 
instituted a drive for Bigger and Baggier 
trousers. A correspondent of the Daily 
Mail declares that he saw a student catch 
his trousers in the door of his car, another 
daintily hoisted his when fording mud 
puddles. They wear them in fancy colors— 
lavender, fawn, biscuit. The extreme left 
wing however, do not stop at half meas- 
ures. They wear “soft stumpy hats of 
felt, of pork-pie appearance, and a high 
necked jumper of blast furnace brilliancy 
that makes collar and tie unnecessary.” 


“The only thing about us that ever seems 
to rouse in the great big world the faintest 
stir of interest is our clothing.” 

—The Isis (Oxford literary magazine) 

Cheer up Isis, was it not Alexander The 
Great who said, “Let me design a nation’s 
trousers and I care not who makes their 
laws’? 

President Coolidge is attempting to do 
both. 


Nevertheless we are glad that the pres- 
ident administered a well deserved rebuke 
to the three balloon trousered Princeton- 
ians who visited him. And we call upon 
him further to protect our home markets 
against devilish foreign innovations. The 
hour has come, we say, when the State 
Department should bravely insure 100% 
home grown styles in these United States 
by gagging, a la Karolyi, every English 
designer of mens clothing on American 
soil. 


The statisties at the head of this column 
are all right as far as they go, but they 
don’t go far enaugh. The public isn’t in- 
terested in what the average college educa- 
tion is worth. The public is concerned with 
something more specific. What is the 
value of a Yale degree, or a Ohio State 
degree? You wouldn’t let out a contract for 
a building project without knowing pretty 
closely what the cash returns will be. Why 
blindly give a University a contract for 
the four best years of your life? 

The Windmill is compiling statistics on 
the value of diplomas from all our Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. As there 
are some 600 of them this research will 
not be completed until next fall. And at 
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DEBATING 


Colgate Is Champion 


The World’s Championship in intercol- 
legiate debating has finally passed out of 
the hands of Bates, a small Maine college, 
and now rests with Colgate. The latter is 
a university in New York state, almost as 
small as Bates. After having defeated 
the debaters of Cambridge and of Ohio 
Wesleyan, champions of the middle west, 
the Colgate team won a victory over Bates 
on a 2-1 decision of the judges. The ques- 
tion was, “Resolved: That members of the 
President’s Cabinet should have seats and 
a voice in the deliberation of Congress.” 
Colgate upheld the affirmative, Bates neg- 
ative. 

Having suffered only one defeat since 
1916, Bates has long been recognized as 
a champion in the forensic world. Year 
after year she defeated debaters from 
Yale, Harvard, Cornell and from many 
other American colleges. Then she went 
out after international honors. She twice 
defeated the Canadian representative 
team of Queens University, Ontario. Three 
victories were won over Oxford and a de- 
cisive one over Cambridge. 


ATHLETICS 


CRITICISE ATHLETICS | 


(Continued from Page 1, Column 2) 

“The young man and woman who are 
going to college and who are supported by 
parents or who are living on borrowed ca- 
pital are not likely to conjure up any great 
amount of enthusiasm over the prospect 
of being sand-bagged into contributing $100 
or $500 for a concrete or steel edifice in 
which 50,000 frenzied pleasure seekers 
spend a few hours 4a year. 


The Other Side 


Professor Mahin’s criticisms of intercol- 
legiate football were promptly answered. 
Major John L. Griffith, Commissioner of 
Athletics in the western conference de- 
clared: 

“Football, irrespective of what may be 
said to the contrary, is an amateur game. 
The players are not paid and no one makes 
any individual profit from the games. The 
money that is made is used in developing 
the physical education program for the dif- 
ferent universities. 

“We have asked the Faculties, students, 
alumni and high school principals here in the 
Middle West to report any case of illegiti- 
mate recruiting of athletic stars. If FProfess- 
or Mahin knows of any conference athletic 
stars that are being paid by alumni or 
others he should present the evidence. Wild 
charges unsubstantiated by evidence are 
futile.” 


Football Schedules 


BIG TEN—The Alumni Committee on 
Western Football Schedules, in its report 
to the alumni of the various Big Ten 
Alumni association says: “We feel that 
there is a vicious tendency in football. We 
refer to the importance given to the amount 
of the gate. This tendency is deplorable; 
it has no place in intercollegiate athletics; 
if persisted in, it will hurt football badly. 
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To speak plainly, the athletic departments 
must be operated upon an amateur basis 
or it will be futile that the boys who play 
the game must not play for profit.” 


The report very strongly recommends a 
greater number of games among conference 
members in order to create a unity within 
the organization. It suggests a mandatory 
rule, making it compulsory for each con- 
ference team to play all other members 
of the conference at least every four years. 

The Alumni Committee is composed of 
appointed representatives of the Big Ten 
institutions and has no power to commit 
the schools to any policy. Its main function 
is to find out the opinion of the alumni on 
the matter of football schedules. 


Boosters’ Duties 


NORTWESTERN—A faculty committee 
of Northwestern University officially re- 
cognized Purple Key, “the juvenile asso- 
ciation of athletic assistants.” The Daily 
Northwestern charitably outlines a suggest- 
ed list of duties for the new campus or- 
ganization of football boosters: 


1. Wipe off footballs during spring foot- 
ball practice. 

2. Act as caddies for the Purple varsity 
golf players. 

8. Keep the window of the athletic as- 
sociation bulletin board in front of 
Harris Hall well washed. 

4, Rake the leaves off the football field. 


*5. Organize a Purple Key Gospel Team 
to tour Illinois spring vacation, giving 
short talk and demonstrations of Pur- 
ple Pep to the high schools. 

6. Address envelopes to more athletes. 

7. Every Thursday afternoon have a 
Purple Key Sewing Hour. At this 
time the football uniforms will be re- 
verently mended. 

8. Substitute for those athletes who work 
so that they can go home and study 
instead of making them study in the 
gym. 

9. Buy a banner, richly ornament it with 
the Purple Key Motto, “Lend a Help- 
ing Hand to Athletes” and present it 
as the annual price for that member 
who most enthusiastically carries out 
the spirit of the organization. 

The Daily Northwestern editorial, “We 
are Tired” reprinted in The New Stu- 
dent, March 21, has been subsequently re- 
printed and favorably commented upon by 
the Nation and New York World. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


INVESTIGATE INDUSTRIES 


(Continued from Page 1, Column 1) 

There is much waste, Miss Wise declares, 
of human and economic energy. Em- 
ployees must wait for hours for materials; 
they pay for this loss of time, since they 
work on a piece work basis. 
the unemployed drifts continually from mill 
to mill. There is no permanency, no con- 
tinuity, consequently the morale of the 
workers is very low. No efforts are made 
towards Americanization, in fact Miss 
Wise believes that any such effort would 
be futile with the existing espionage sys- 
tem, 

“We wanted to know, she asserts, 
whether actual work in industry could not 
be used as a basis for later activities in 


An army of. 
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promoting the ideals of industrial democ- 
racy. And we also wanted the benefit of 
community life as part of our research 
work. For that reason the five of us went 
together. Passaic was chosen because it 
afforded employment for both men and 
women and because it is a black spot in 
American industrial life.” 

“IT would like to explain,’ Miss Paret 
said, “that we are not in ‘social work.’ So- 
cial work means going on the theory that 
what you are is better than what the other 
man is. That is not our idea at all. Our 
idea is that of education through the work- 
ers themselves.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


All French Students 
On a Strike 


A student walk-out is the latest develop- 
ment in the controversy between the con- 
servative students and the faculty of the 
University of Paris Law School and the 
radical Herriot ministry. Ninety per cent 
of the students of the law school have gone 
on a strike, along with them all the fac- 
ulties and students in the auxiliary col- 
leges of the university. This was done as 
a protest against the closing of the law 
school and suspension of Dr. Louis Barth- 
elemy, its dean, because he refused to al- 
low the Paris police to enter the university 
building to quell a riot. 

The rioting and the disorder which fi- 
nally led up to a strike were caused by the 
appointment of George Soelle, chief private 
secretary to the Minister of Labor, as pro- 
fessor of international law. Students de- 
clare that this was a political appointment. 

From Paris the strike movement has ra- 
diated through the provinces. The student 
bodies of nineteen provincial universities 
have joined in a sympathy strike. 

The walls of Paris are plastered with 
proclamations by the student associations, 
encouraging resistance to what is described 
as the Government’s efforts to being poli- 
tics into the university. It is announced 
that 5,000 students in Paris are staying 
away from their classes. 
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DEAN IS CENSURED FOR 
BEANPOT SUPPRESSION 


(Continued from page 1, col. 8) 
up a special column dedicated to the dis- 
cussion of this subject, permitting full and 
free airing of the matter. (2) That Dean 
Lord permit a debate upon the subject Re- 
solved: that compulsory R. O. T. C. be 
abolished from C. B. A. 

Among the letters to Bishop Anderson, 
president of the university, is one from 
Mrs. Martha Helen Elliot, president of the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. A quotation from her. let- 
ter follows: 


“As criticisms of the United States Senate 
are quite common in the press and from 
the public platform, I wonder why a stu- 
dent is to be penalized, apparently with the 
consent of the dean, for writing in fun of 
an army division training in the univer- 
sity. Just how far does the war depart- 
ment control the colleges of the state, and 
is our press to be put under a Mussolini 
domination? Is it wise to mould our youth 
after one pattern? 


One of the many criticism sent the dean 
was written by Charles F. Dole, President 
of the Association to Abolish War. He 
said: 

“War means pretty much everything 
foolish and execrable. The world is filled 
with the demonstration of this. It is there- 
fore a waymark of progress when students 
are ashamed to go through the motions of 
destroying towns or plunging bayonets 
into the flesh of their fellows. May we 
not hope that before long you, a member 
already of religious school, will be found 
among those cheerfully willing, if neces- 
sary, to lose a pleasant position rather 
than to miss the chance of heading a great 
movement of incoming civilization. I 
speak as one who was obliged long ago 
to change my mind on this subject.” 

The most able support of Miss Perkins 
come from the Fellowship of Youth For 
Peace, which has headquarters in Bos- 
ton. Thomas Q. Harrison, former student 
at the Boston University school of theol- 
ogy is leading the fight against compulsory 
training. 

“The sinister thing about this fracas,” 
he declares, “is not that it went a little far 
in levity against so august an institution 
but that university officials who hold their 
positions from the Methodist Church with 
its stand against war, should feel it nec- 
essary to protect the aggressions of the 
military against academic freedom by such 
a use of censorship.” 


American youth will join hands with the 
youth of other countries in an international 
movement to form a world-wide League of 
Youth to promote constructive world peace, 
if the campaign just begun by the.Fellow- 
ship of Youth For Peace is successful. 

In order to arouse interest in this pro- 
gram Mr. Harrison and other representa- 
tives of the Fellowship will tour the coun- 
try, speaking in high schools and colleges. 
In cooperation with churches they will 
work for a national observance of “Inter- 
national Good Will Day” on May 18. 

As the result of their campaign the Fel- 
lowship of Youth For Peace hopes to or- 
ganize a band of 50 young leaders of 
America to go as “ambassadors of friend- 
ship” to European countries this summer. 
The group will first go to England, sepa- 
rate into -delegations, and finally meet 
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again in Geneva, when the League of Na- 
tions convenes, for an international youth 
anti-war demonstration. 


“Depressing Sight’’ 


Friends of military training are attempt- 
ing to create sentiment favoring the in- 
stallation of a local R. O. T. C. unit at 
Union College, New York. The Concor- 
diensis objects. In a spirited editorial the 
student publication sets forth its reasons: 

“With devilish cunning the sponsors of 

the proposal hint that, if the corps should 
find its way into the college catalogue, work 
in the corps could be substituted for an 
elective, thereby hoping to gain a large 
number of the student at one cast of the 
bait. : 
“That such a proposal should be made 
is a serious reflection on the traditions of 
Union’s scholarship. That work such as 
that offered by the R. O. T. C. should be 
thought of sufficient educational value to 
replace a regular college course is danger- 
ous to the academic ideals of the college. 
Only let such a thing happen, and we 
should all soon be taking advanced courses 
in horse-shoe pitching, and should obtain 
degrees for work cum laude in street clean- 
ing and hemstitching. 

“The establishment of such an organiza- 
tion on a college campus is pardonable 
during time of war, for everyone is more 
or less crazy under such conditions. But 
it certainly must be a depressing sight in 
times of peace to see members of a com- 
munity supposedly representing the best of 
intelligence and education submitting 
themselves to the insults of a profanely 
voluble drill master for no other purpose 
than to become expert in the noble science 
of killing.” 


“Examinations are always more pleasant 
to give than to receive,” said Professor J. 
P. W. Crawford in a recent address at the 
University of Pennsylvania. “They have, 
however, the merit of developing a spirit 
of curiosity. An English boy was asked 
in a geography class to name the bodies 
of water through which a ship would pass 
in going from London to Siam. He started 
out bravely enough. ‘Down the Thames to 
the English Channel, from the English 
Channel, to the Atlantic Ocean, south on 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Strait of Gib- 
raltar, through the Strait of Gibraltar to 
the Mediterranean, east on the Mediter- 
ranean to the Suez Canal, through the Suez 
Canal to the Red Sea,’ then he faltered, 
‘and when you get to the Red Sea, inquire.’ 
It is precisely this spirit of inquiry that 
the examination seeks to encourage.” 


STUDENTS RESENT FORDIZED 
EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 1, col. 2) 


line and propose it to the administration. 
The faculty might help, though to relin- 
quish the petty authority it now holds 
may be too much to ask. The student sen- 
ate can do this, but it probably will not. 
It will continue to call itself an integral 
part of the school when it is no more than 
a sop to a feeble student voice demanding 
representation, knowing not what it asks. 
The council will review cases of honor sys- 
tem violations and plans for winter car- 
nivals. It will do the things the faculty 
could otherwise do more efficiently. Campus 
politics will govern the choice of the mem- 
bers and merit will likely count as little 
as it does in other things. Overcuts and 
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chapel, eight o’clock classes and basketball 
games, dates and clubs these will remain 
the ‘big’ things and ‘big men’ will con- 
tinue to develop, the fellows who can 
promise the most and ‘get out of as much 
as possible.- 

“Students radicals will gather in warm 
rooms and talk above their heads and cuss 
things in general. New buildings will 
cause a big stir. Football prospects and 
obituaries will retain a large place. Fra- 
ternity and society rushing will be fervid 
events. Bull sessions will still be the main 
conversations and rank with kidding the 
women. All these will be, and of the other 
can be said, ‘It might have been.’ Student 
senate, or any other organization or indi- 
viduals, you can do real things, but we 
do not think you will.” 

The Daily Nebraskan is also favorably 
impressed by the Honors Course idea. 


STATEMENT Os THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, of THE NEW 
STUDENT, published weekly except during July, 
August and September, at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1925. 


State of New York 
County of New York ( °* 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Beatrice 
Cohen, who having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that she is the Bus. Mgr. of THE 
NEW STUDENT, and that the following is, to the 
best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on:the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, The New Student, 2929 Broadway, New 
York; Editor, Douglas P. Haskell, 2929 Broadway, 
New York; Associate Editor, George D. Pratt, Jr., 
2929 Broadway, New York; Business Manager, 
Beatrice Cohen, 2929 Broadway, New York. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication is owned 
by an individual his name and address, or if owned 
by more than one individual the name and address 
of each, should be given below; if the publication is 
owned by a corporation the name of the corporation 
and the names and addresses of the stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of the 
total amount of stock should be given). The New 
Student Board, 2929 Broadway, New York; George 
D. Pratt Jr., and John Rothschild, 2929 Broad- 
way, New York. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. d 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under vhich stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any intrest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
six months preceding the date shown above is....... 
(This information is required from daily publications 
only.) 

BEATRICE COHEN, Bus. Mer. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd day 
of March 1925. 
(Signed) ERNEST BOHM 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1926). 


